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No. II. Birds’-nesting in Bareilly in the early Rains. 


“Exattep Hicuness, if it be pleasing to your noble tempera- 
ment and there be leisure, several birds have laid eggs in your 
Honour’s compound, and in the morning your Honour might 
see and take them.” 

So spoke my head fowler, or Meer Shikaree, last evening. By 
caste a Karol, tall, powerful, and handsome, a better sportsman 
or a greater liar probably does not exist. 

In season and out of season, with reason and without reason, 
he lies, hes, lies. It is many years since he first entered my ser- 
vice, and we have both in the course of time conceived a certain 
fondness for each other ; but it is nearly as many years since I 
first realized the fact that he was never to be believed, and hence 
made a sine quá non of taking the first few nests, of every species 
new to me, with my own hands. 

Bareilly, where I now am, the headquarters of Rohilcund, is 
only about fifty miles south of the Himalayahs, and scarcely 
thirty from the dense fringe of jungle, swamp and forest that, 
under the name of the “ Terai,” skirts the southern slopes of the 
mountains. 

It is late in June the rains commenced about eight days ago ; 
N. S.—VOL. V. B 
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and we are now having a few days’ break of bright weather. 
Very hot and steamy it is all day; but when in the early morn- 
ing we emerged from the house the air was inexpressibly fresh 
and cool, and every little breeze was perfumed by a huge dome- 
shaped shrub of what is called, I think, the Spanish Jasmine 
(Plumieria acuminata), that stands, in full flower, some thirty 
yards from the house. 

The rains appear to have a wonderful effect upon many of our 
Insessores. Of a vast number of species, individuals will indeed 
be found laying languidly throughout the latter part of the hot 
weather; but it is not until the rains come down that the great 
mass of the birds begin to lay in earnest. ‘Three weeks ago 
we searched our compound pretty thoroughly ; and the only 
nests it then contained were two of Xantholema indica and 
one of Megalema caniceps. Both these well-known Barbets 
excavate holes in trees, and therein lay long oval thin-shelled 
eggs, which are like polished alabaster when blown, but when 
fresh, owing to the yelk showing partially through, seem of a 
delicate salmon-pink. The same peculiarity is noticeable in 
many birds that lay in holes; it is specially conspicuous in two 
of our commonest Woodpeckers, Picus mahrattensis and Bra- 
chypternus aurantius. Both the Barbets seem to be able to find 
out branches that are decayed internally, although to the human 
eye exhibiting no external signs of this; and into such, through 
the harder outer shell of the branch, they cut a perfectly cir- 
cular hole, with the edges neatly bevelled off inside and out. 
The eggs are at the bottom of the cavity into which they have 
thus bored (and which they smooth a good deal interiorly), often 
a couple of feet below the door, and laid merely on the chips that 
they have made. Very noisy birds are the Barbets; the little 
Nantholema indica is known throughout the length and breadth 
of the land by its everlasting “too, too, too, too,” which in 
some parts has earned it the name of “ the Coppersmith,” from 
the peculiar metallic ring of its single note. Pretty as it is, 
it is anything but a favourite bird amongst Europeans, as, com- 
paratively silent during the cold weather, its incessant note is 
an only too sure harbinger of the hot season. Natives view 
the matter differently ; and their poets give a conspicuous place 
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to this little rude musician, as one who heralds the season of 
love and marriage. The larger bird, Megalema caniceps, is 
is even more noisy ; and throughout the hot weather in Bareilly 
the early mornings are resonant with its loud cries, mingled 
with the familiar notes of what, though separated as a distinct 
species, I should call the local representative of our favourite 
Cuckoo. The ery of the larger Barbet is extraordinarily loud ; 
“ kookeroo, kookeroo, kookeroo” rings through the air, almost 
as if fired out of a gun; and it is really wonderful how long the 
bird can keep on ejecting these notes as it does, bowing the 
whole body each time, and inflating the bare patches on each 
side of the base of the throat, seen only, by the way, when it is 
in the act of calling. 

A few weeks ago these two species of Barbets were the only 
birds that had nests in our large compound, to-day we have 
found nearly fifty. 

Not thirty yards from the house is a group of common mango- 
trees (Mangifera indica) ; and in one of these my Shikaree pointed 
out a dense clump of leaves, some fifteen feet from the ground. 
“There,” he said, “is a nest of a ‘ Podua,’ and the bird is 
sitting.” Neither nest nor bird could I sec; so a little clod of 
earth was thrown gently up, and with a feeble twitter and a 
little jerking flight away flew a tiny, rather long-tailed bird, 
whitish below, and, as it seemed, of a dingy hue above. It 
alighted close by, and began dodging rapidly about, up and 
down branches and trunk, in and out of the leaves, now here, 
now there, with such unintermitting action that it was several 
minutes before I could shoot it. Once in the hand, there was 
no mistaking the Tailor-bird (Orthotomus longicauda). Sending 
a lad up, we soon had the nest. Three of the long ovato- 
lanceolate leaves of the mango, whose peduncles sprang from 
the same point, had been neatly drawn together with gossamer 
threads run through the sides of the leaves, and knotted out- 
side, so as to form a cavity like the end of a netted purse, with 
a wide slit on the side nearest the trunk, beginning near the 
bottom and widening upwards. Inside this, the real nest, nearly 
3 inches deep and about 2 in diameter, was neatly constructed 
of wool and fine vegetable fibres, the bottom being thinly lined 
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with horsehair. In this lay three tiny, delicate, bluish-white 
eggs, with a few pale reddish-brown blotches at the large ends, 
and just a very few spots and specks of the same colour else- 
where. The eggs were all very similar in appearance and size, 
and measured °625 in. in length by 434 in breadth *. 

To the left of us rose a number of splendid trees of the sirris 
( Acacia sirissa), the favourite haunt earlier in the season of the 
common green Parrakects (Paleornis torquatus), who find its 
soft wood easy to bore for nest-holes. High up in one of these, 
at the end of a huge branch, I caught sight of what from below 
seemed a round bunch of fine grass inserted at the last fork : close 
at hand sat a brilliant yellow bird, here called the ‘* Mango-bird” 
by Europeans, and “ Peeluk” (i.e. the yellow one) by the natives. 
A stone sent it flying, while simultaneously from the nest, 
where it had previously remained unnoticed, darted its mate. 
Closely allied to the Golden Oriole of Europe, Oriolus kundoo 
is one of the pure yellow-headed group. Of Orioles I know 


* The nest of this bird varies much in appearance, according to the 
number and description of leaves which it employs, and the manner in 
which it employs them; but the nest itself is usually chiefly composed 
of fine cotton-wool, with a few horse-hairs and, at times, a few very fine 
grass stems as a lining, apparently to keep the wool in its place and 
enable the cavity to retain permanently its shape. I have found them 
with three leaves fastened, at equal distances from each other, into the 
sides of the nest, and not joined to each other at all. I have found them 
between two leaves, the one forming a high back and turned up at the 
end to form the bottom of the nest, the other hiding the nest in front 
and hanging down below the bottom of the nest, the tip only of the first 
leaf being sewn to the middle of the second. I have found them with 
four leaves sewn together to form a canopy and sides, from which the 
boitom of the nest depended bare; and I have found them between two 
long leaves, whose sides from the very tips to near the peduncles were 
closely and neatly sewn together. For sewing they generally use cob- 
web; but silk from cocoons, thread, and vegetable fibres are also used. 
The eggs also vary much. The most normal are, before blowing, of a 
delicate pink—when blown, of a still more delicate white—with pale 
reddish-brown specks and spots, always most numerous towards the large 
end, and sometimes forming there an irregular cap. In size they vary 
little, only from ‘594 to ‘687 in. in length, and from ‘437 to 434 in. 
in breadth. Four is the greatest number of eggs I have found in any 
nest. 
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four very distinct groups: the first is that just mentioned, the 
second with a black crescent on the nape, the third with the whole 
head black, and the fourth with the golden or canary colour (it 
varies in different species) everywhere replaced by a rich deep 
maroon-red. The branch was cut, and we soon had the nest 
and eggs before us. The former was a most beautifully woven 
shallow purse, hung from the fork of two twigs, made of fine 
grass and slender strips of some tenacious bark bound round 
and round the twigs, and secured to them much as a prawn- 
net is to its wooden frame-work. This nest contained no ex- 
traneous matters; but other nests that we had taken during 
the previous weck had all kinds of odds and ends, scraps 
of newspaper, shavings, rags, and thread, interwoven in the 
exterior of the purse, the interior always being neatly lined with 
fine grass-stems. The eggs, two in number, were very beauti- 
ful, glossy, with a delicate pink shade, pure white when blown, 
and with a number of very well marked black spots and specks. 
These two measured 1:187 in. by 812, but they vary a good 
deal both in size, number, and in shade of markings. Some 
eggs previously obtained measure as little as 1 inch by +75 
In some the spots are very small and few in number, and of a 
deep red-brown instead of the normal black; while in others, 
again, where the black spots are well marked, they are sur- 
rounded by a sort of reddish haze or halo. Al the nests that 
we have found have been situated similarly, and hung in the 
same manner from between the fork of two or three twigs, as 
that found this morning. In every case the bird had chosen a 
spot where the leaves of the twigs used as a frame-work formed 
more or less of a shady canopy above it. Four eggs are the 
greatest number yet found in one nest. 

Whilst we were looking at the nest, my companion spied out 
a Crow (Corvus splendens) on a nest near the very top of the 
tree. “ Hallo,” I said to my man, “ you didn’t see that nest.” 
“Not see that nest?” replied he, with a look of ineffable 
scorn. “ Protector of the poor! what is this slave’s business, 
that any bird should succeed in building a nest and I not 
know of it? The truth is, I have watched it for long; but the 
Crow—may she be accursed—though the time has fully come, 
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will not lay therein. Only yesterday I examined it; it was 
empty.” 

Notwithstanding this assurance, I had a boy sent up, when 
the nest proved to contain four eggs. “ Very strange,” I re- 
marked; “ empty yesterday, four eggs to-day. How is that ?” 
“‘Cherisher of the needy ! it is customary amongst Crows, when 
they perceive that the season has nearly passed, and that as yet 
they have laid no eggs, to invite on a certain day their relatives 
to lay eggs for them. Without doubt such has been the case 
to-day, and all these four eggs have been this morning laid by 
the relatives of that barren, God-forgotten black one, that has 
just flown off the nest as if the eggs were her own. Indeed, 
before the sun of your honow’s glory lit up the world this 
morning, I heard a great cawing in this tree, and, said I to my- 
self, let us see what this thing may mean ss 

It would not do for one of Her Majesty’s judges to be seen 
kicking one of Her Majesty’s subjects about his premises; be- 
sides, I am a patient man, or else Well, here is an ornitho- 
logical fact quite new to the world of science ; and if my Meer 
Shikaree’s authority is thought good, any one is weleome to 
make use of it. 

The eggs of Corvus splendens ave of normal appearance. In 
some the ground is a very pale pure bluish-green, in others 
it is dingier and greener. All are blotched, speckled, and 
streaked more or less with somewhat pale sepia markings; but 
in some the spots and specks are a darker brown, and, as a rule, 
well defined, and there is very little streaking; while in others 
the brown is pale and muddy, the markings ill-defined, and 
nearly the whole surface of the egg is freckled over with smudgy 
streaks. Sometimes the markings are most numerous at the 
large end, sometimes at the small; no two eggs are exactly 
alike, and yet they have so strong a family resemblance that 
there is no possibility of mistaking them. They are a good deal 
smaller than those of the common black Crow of the plains of 
India (C. culminatus), which lays earlicr in the year, and measure 
from 1:187 to 1:437 in. in length, and from 1 inch to 1:093 
in breadth. The Crow whose eggs we had just taken, kept fly- 
ing about uneasily from tree to tree, when suddenly out darted 
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at it a little bird about a twentieth of its weight, white below, 
smoke-coloured above, with a conspicuous white eyebrow, visible 
plainly as it darted after the dusky giant, whose approach it 
evidently so strongly disapproved. ‘The flight, and the long 
fan-shaped outspread tail, left no doubt that it was one of the 
fan-tailed Flycatchers (Leucocerca aureola). 

The nest was built on a horizontal branch of a mango, a very 
delicate small tumbler-like affair, scarcely ‘25 in. in thickness 
anywhere, closely woven of very fine grass, and coated over its 
whole exterior with cobwebs. The interior diameter was about 
1:75 in., the depth about 1:125. Although the little bird re- 
turned and sat across it, with the bill and half the head project- 
ing in front, and the whole tail from the vent overhanging behind, 
the nest contained no eggs. Ilowever, I took a precisely similar 
one at Etawah on the 20th of March, containing three slightly 
incubated eggs, which in shape were a short oval, and measured 
562 in. by °531. The ground-colour was white, with many 
exceedingly minute yellowish-brown specks, which formed near 
the middle towards the large end a pretty broad nearly confluent 
zone, mingled with rather larger spots of a faint greyish-brown, 
or perhaps I ought to say, of a very pale inky hue. The white 
ground in the neighbourhood of this zone was feebly and par- 
tially tinged with buff; and altogether the egg shows a sort of 
family likeness to the eggs of many of the true Shrikes, and 
especially to those of the pretty little Lanius hardwickii*, to a 
nest of which we next turned our attention. 

Of all our Indian Shrikes this is the smallest, liveliest, and 
brightest-coloured. Sitting or flying, it is essentially a cheerful, 
bright, neat little bird. 

Individuals of this species have been laying ever since the 
middle of April; but nests were then few and far between, 
and now they are common enough. Each species of bird seems 
to have its own nest-plan, and each genus or family its style of 
architecture; and what to me has always appeared confirmatory 
of Mr. Darwin’s views is, that representative species, in far 
distant countries, build nests so similar in design and class of 


* (Rectits L. vittatus. Cf. Ibis, 1867, p. 220.—Ep. ] 
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materials that it is difficult to doubt that all derive their archi- 
tecture from a common ancestor. 

The nest that we had just found was precisely like twenty 
others that we had found during the past two months,—rather 
deep, with a nearly hemispherical cavity, very compactly and 
firmly woven of fine grass, rags, feathers, soft twine, wool, and a 
few fine twigs, the whole entwined exteriorly with plenty of 
cobwebs, and the interior cavity, about 1:75 in. deep by 2°25 
in diameter, neatly lined with very fine grass, one or two 
horse-hairs, shreds of string, and one or two soft feathers. 
The walls were a good inch in thickness. It was placed in 
a fork of a thorny jujube, or ber-tree (Zizyphus jujuba), near 
the middle of the tree, and some fifteen feet from the ground. 
It contained four fresh eggs, feebly coloured miniatures of the 
eggs of Lanius lahtora, which latter so closely resemble those of 
LL. excubitor that, if the eggs were mixed, they could never, I think, 
be certainly separated again. The eggs exhibit the zone so cha- 
racteristic of all Shrikes, and have a dull pale ground, not white ; 
and yet it is difficult to say what colour it is that tinges it. In 
these four eggs it is a yellowish stone-colour, but in others 
greenish, and in some grey. Near the middle towards the large 
end there is a broad and conspicuous, but broken and irregular 
zone of feeble, more or less confluent, spots and small blotches of 
pale yellowish-brown, and very pale, washed-out purple. There 
are a few faint specks and spots of the same colour here and 
there about the rest of the egg. In some eggs previously ob- 
tained the zone is quite in the middle, and in others close round 
the large end. In some the markings are clear and bright ; in 
others they are as faint and feeble as one of our modern Man- 
chester warranted-fast-colour muslins after its third visit to a 
native washerman. In size, too, the eggs vary a good deal, 
measuring from ‘75 in. to ‘906 in length, by from *562 to 687 
in breadth. 

The little Shrike had a great mind to fight for his penates, and 
twice made a vchement demonstration of attack; but his heart 
failed him, and he retreated to a neighbouring mango-branch, 
whence a few minutes after we saw him making short dashes 
after his insect-prey, apparently oblivious of the domestic cala- 
mity that had so recently befallen him. 
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We had now to cross the road into the public gardens to 
secure the greatest prize of the morning—the nest of the Rocket- 
bird (Tchitrea paradisi). 

The Rocket-bird has two distinct stages of plumage. In the 
one the head, throat, and neck, with a very full crest of pointed 
feathers, is a glossy metallic blackish-green, and the rest is 
snowy-white, the feathers mostly black-shafted. The bird, from 
the tip of the bill to the end of all but the middle tail-feathers, 
is from 8 to 9 inches in length, the middle tail-feathers extending 
more than 12 inches at times beyond the lateral ones. In the 
other stage the head and neck is black, the breast and abdomen 
dull white, and all the rest of the plumage bright chestnut. 
The middle tail-feathers in this stage never, I think, exceed the 
lateral ones by more than 10 inches. 

Then we have white ones and chestnut ones without any 
elongation of the centre tail-feathers, and with every amount of 
elongation up to the limits above given. Besides these, in some 
the throat and breast are ashy, and some are particoloured 
chestnut and white. 

Now the puzzle has always been, What do these two liveries 
mean? I cannot yet be quite certain of the matter; but my 
belief now is that the chestnut, and not the white, is the breeding- 
plumage. During the last two months the white plumage has 
been getting rarer, and we have been killing lots of chestnut 
birds with long tails, all males, and with the ¢estes largely deve- 
loped. Two days ago, and again this day, we have taken nests 
with short-tailed female chestnut birds on them. 

I suspect that the breeding birds drop the white plumage 
which makes them so conspicuous, and assume the chestnut 
livery, the males alone having the middle tail-feathers elongated. 
What confirms me in this idea is, that the only two white birds 
that we recently got had the ¿estes no bigger than pins’ heads, 
showing that they were not breeding. However, this is still an 
open question; one thing only is certain, namely, that short- 
tailed chestnut birds were sitting on the two nests we have taken. 
And now for this second nest which we took to-day. In the 
public gardens is a large circular reservoir, dry and empty during 
the hot season, but now half full of water. On the banks on 
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one side are a number of sheeshum-trees (Dalbergia sissoo) ; and 
on one of the outermost branches of these, at the very end where 
the branch hangs nearly straight downwards, and where only 
one independent twig, dissenting from its principal, persists in 
growing straight upwards, between branch and twig was placed 
a half-egg-shaped nest, a mere shell, very closely and compactly 
woven of fine grass-roots and grass, thickly coated exteriorly 
with cobwebs, among which a great number of small white empty 
cocoons had been interwoven. The nest was nowhere much 
above *25 in. in thickness; and the cavity was about 2°5 in. in 
diameter at the margin, and 1°5 in. deep. The nest we took 
the other day was seated on the horizontal branch of a mango, 
had horsehair and a little fine tow interwoven with the grass 
interiorly, and was a trifle smaller. Exteriorly the two were 
precisely similar. 

On this nest, its head tucked close in, with only the beak pro- 
jecting in front, but with the whole tail from the vent showing 
beyond the nest behind, sat a chestnut female, whose middle 
tail-feathers were not in the least elongated. The nest contained 
three fresh eggs, precisely similar to the four which we took two 
days ago. They were white, with a very pale salmon-coloured 
tinge and numerous dull red specks and spots, nearly all gathered 
into a large patch at the broad end, where they were partly con- 
fluent, and their interspaces filled up by a haze of a paler shade 
of the same colour, as if the colouring of the spots had partially 
run. All the eggs were much of the same size and shape, and 
only varied from 1:187 in. to ‘875 in length, and from ‘5625 
to ‘593 in breadth. 

The full-grown bird, feathers and all, never weighs quite an 
ounce, while its whole length is sometimes close upon 2 feet; it 
flies pretty rapidly, in undulatory sweeps, its long tail waving 
behind ; and seen flitting through the dense jungle and forest 
glades of the Dhoon and Terai, where it is especially abundant, it 
is really, in its white livery, one of the most remarkable birds we 
have in India. Close to the tank is a thick clump of saul-trees 
(Shorea robusta), the great building-timber of India, whose 
natural home is in that vast Subhimalayan belt of forests which 
I have above mentioned as passing only thirty miles to the north 
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of Bareilly. Here the trees are but puny representatives of their 
giant race; but even then, straight and well shaped, with large 
brilliantly glossy green leaves, they catch the eye at once and 
fix it pleasantly. In one of these a common Bulbul, Pycnonotus 
pusillus, had made its home. 

The nest was a compact and rather massive one, built at a 
fork, on and round a small twig; externally it was composed of 
the stems (with the dry leaves and flowers still on them) of a 
tiny groundsel- (Senecio-) like asteraccous plant, among which 
were mingled a number of quite dead and skeleton leaves and a 
few blades of dry grass. Inside, rather coarse grass was tightly 
woven into a lining to the cavity, which was deep, being about 
2 inches in depth by 3 in diameter. This is the common form 
of nest; but half an hour later, and scareely a hundred yards 
distant, we took another nest of this same species, which was 
beautifully built in a mango towards the end of one of the 
branches, where it divided into four upright twigs, between 
which the Bulbul had firmly planted her dwelling. Exter- 
nally it was as usual, chiefly composed of the withered stems 
of the little asteraceous plant, interwoven with a few shoots 
of Tamarix diwca and a little tow-like fibre of the putsan 
(Hibiscus cannabinus), while a good deal of cobweb was applied 
externally here and there. The inside was lined with exceed- 
ingly fine stems of some herbaceous exogenous plant; and there 
did not appear to be a single dead leaf or a single particle of 
grass in the whole nest. The eggs, however, in both nests, 
three in each, closely resembled each other, being of a delicate 
pink ground, with reddish-brown and purplish-grey spots and 
blotches almost equally distributed over the whole surface of 
the egg, the reddish-brown in places becoming almost maroon- 
red. Two eggs, however, that we took out of a nest similar to 
the first in structure, but situated, like the second, in a mango, 
were of a somewhat different character and very different in 
tint. The ground was dingy reddish-pink, and the whole of 
the egg was thickly mottled all over with very deep blood-red, 
the mottlings being so thick at the larger end as to form an 
almost perfectly confluent cap. Altogether the colouring of 
these two eggs (st licet minores) reminded one of richly-coloured 
examples of that of Neophron percnopterus. 
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Some of the Bulbul’s eggs that we have taken earlier in the 
season were much less strongly coloured than any of those ob- 
tained to day, and presented a very different appearance. With 
a pinkish-white ground, and moderately thickly but very uni- 
formly speckled all over with small spots of light purplish-grey, 
light reddish-brown, and very dark brown, the egg scarcely 
seems to belong to the same bird as the boldly-blotched or 
richly-mottled specimens. In size, too, the eggs of this bird 
vary very greatly ; some few are fully 1 inch in length, while 
a good many do not exceed ‘75 in., and in width they vary from 
"562 to ‘687. In shape, too, they differ scarcely less; some are 
long and perfectly oval, some nearly round, some are nearly 
alike at both ends, while some are almost cones based on hemi- 
spheres. Close to our own gate is a pretty neem-tree (Melia 
azadirachta), a species now naturalized in Provence and other 
parts of the south of France. High up in a fork, a small nest 
was visible, and, projecting over it on one side, a black forked 
tail that could belong to nothing but the King-Crow, of which the 
local representative here is Dicrurus macrocercus. Of this bird 
we had already taken, during the last six weeks, at least fifty 
nests ; and in many cases where we had left the empty nest, we 
found it a week later with a fresh batch of eggs laid therein. 
Many birds will never return to a nest which has once been 
robbed; but others, like the King-Crow and the little Shrike 
(Lanius hardwickii) above described, will continue laying even 
after the nest has been twice plundered. Thevery day after the nest 
has been robbed of perhaps four slightly-incubated eggs, a fresh. 
one, that otherwise would assuredly never have seen the light, 
is laid, and that, too, a fertile egg, which, if not meddled with, 
will be hatched off in due course. It might be supposed that 
immediately on discovering their loss, nature urged the birds 
to new intercourse, the result of which was the fertile egg; and 
this, in some cases, is probably really the case, Martins and 
other Hirundinide being often to be seen busy with love’s 
pleasing labour before their eggs have been well stowed away by 
the collector. But this will not account for instances that I 
have observed of birds in confinement, which, separated from 
the male before they had laid their full number, and then later, 
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just when they began to sit, deprived of their eggs, straightway 
laid a second set, neither so large nor so well-coloured as the first, 
but still fertile eggs that were duly hatched. But for the re- 
moval of the first set, these subsequent eggs would never have 
been developed or laid. Now the theory has always been that 
the contact of the sperm- and germ-cells causes the develop- 
ment and fertilization of the latter.. In these cases no fresh 
accession of sperm-cells was possible ; and hence it would seem 
as if, in some birds, the female organs were able to store up 
living sperm-cells, which are only applied to fertilize and deve- 
lop ova in the event of some accident rendering it necessary, 
but otherwise ultimately lose their vitality and pass away with- 
out action. 

The nest of the King-Crow that we took was of the ordinary cha- 
racter ; in fact, I have noticed scarcely any difference in the shape 
or materials of all the numerous nests of this common bird that 
I have yet scen. They are all composed of tiny twigs and the 
scented roots of the cucus-grass, neatly and tightly woven toge- 
ther, being exteriorly bound round with a good deal of cobweb. 
The cavity is broad and shallow, the bottom of the nest thin, 
and the sides rather thick and firm. In this case the cavity 
was 4 inches in diameter and about 1°5 in depth, and it con- 
tained three pure white glossless eggs, varying from 1 inch to 
1:125 in length, and all ‘75 in width. In the very next tree, 
however (a mango—and this is perhaps their favourite tree), was 
another similar nest, containing four eggs, slightly glossy, with 
a salmon-pink tinge throughout, and numerous well-marked, 
brownish-red specks and spots, most numerous towards the 
large end, looking vastly like Brobdignagian specimens of the 
Rocket-bird’s eggs. The variation in the eggs of this species is 
remarkable : out of more than one hundred, nearly a third have 
been pure white; and between the dead glossless purely white 
egg and a somewhat glossy warm pink-grounded one, with nu- 
merous well-marked spots and specks of maroon-colour, dull 
red, red-brown, or even dusky, every possible gradation is 
found. Each set of eggs, however, seems to be invariably of the 
same character, and we have never yet found a quite white and 
a well-coloured and marked egg in the same nest. 
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The King-Crows are very jealous of the approach of other birds, 
even of their own species, to a nest in which they have eggs; 
and many a little family would this year have been safely reared 
and their ovate cradles have escaped the plundering hands of 
my shikarees, had not attention been invariably called to the 
whereabouts of the nest by the pertinacious and vicious rushes 
of one or other of the parents from near their nest at every 
feathered thing that passed by them. 

As we stood waiting for the eggs of the King-Crow to be 
brought us, a speckled female Koil (Hudynamis orientalis) sud- 
denly emerged from a group of mango-trees in our own com- 
pound, pursued by several Crows. This bird is famous in Indian 
song as the harbinger of that glad rainy season when, to quote 
the Indian poet, the sun-parched widowed earth puts off her 
withered dust-soiled weeds, and, soon to become the joyful 
mother of autumn’s harvests, dons a fresh bridal robe of green. 
Throughout the rains the loudly whistled ery ‘‘ Who are you ?” 
rings through every copse, and has from very early times been 
as great a favourite with the people of Hindostan as ever that 
of the Cuckoo was with us. When we came to inspect the 
clump of mangos out of which the angry Crows had come, we 
found in them no less than seven of their nests, and in two of 
these discovered unmistakable eggs of the Koil. Did these two 
both belong to the fugitive female, discovered when, for the third 
time, she made the attempt? Were they the eggs of sister 
adventuresses, who had put her up to the locality as one in which 
business was likely to be done? I confess I am not deep enough 
in the secrets of the mottled ladies, upon whom respectable 
Crow matrons doubtless look as the worst of “ social evils”, to 
answer these questions; but about the eggs there could be “no 
deception.” These eggs (and others that we have obtained on 
previous occasions, in more than one instance two out of the 
same Crow’s nest) measured from 1:093 to 1:187 in. in length, 
and from ‘875 to ‘937 in breadth. One egg had a pale olive- 
green ground, thickly blotched and spotted with two shades 
of brown, the one being somewhat purplish and the other yel- 
lowish ; the blotches and spots were entirely confluent at the 
large end. Of the other, the ground-colour was a pale sea- 
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green, pretty thickly blotched and spotted with olive-brown, 
some of the spots and blotches being much fainter and having 
an almost purplish tinge. Most of the blotches were gathered 
into a very broad irregular ill-defined zone round the large end. 
These were normal eggs; and none of the thirteen that I have 
procured during the past fortnight differed much from one or 
other of them. 

At the extremity of one of the branches of these same mango- 
trees a small truss of hay, as it seemed, at once caught every 
eye. This was one of the huge nests of the Pied Pastor (Sturno- 
pastor contra), and proved to be some 2 feet in length and 18 
inches in diameter, composed chiefly of dry grass, but with a 
few twigs, many feathers, and a strip or two of rag intermingled 
in the mass. The materials were loosely put together ; and the 
nest was placed high up in a fork, near the extremity of a branch. 
In the centre was a well-like cavity some 9 inches deep by 3°5 
in diameter, at the bottom of which, amongst many feathers, 
lay four fresh eggs, four or five being the full number laid by 
this bird. The eggs are glossy and of a uniform colour, speci- 
mens from different nests varying a good deal in tint and shade. 
Some are pale blue, some a light greenish-blue ; all are without 
speck, spot, or shading ; they are rather pear-shaped as a rule, 
but nearly perfect ovals occur. In size they vary much, as the 
following measurements from the extremes out of nearly a hun- 
dred specimens show. Length from 1 inch to 1:187, breadth 
from ‘75 to ‘875, the average size being 1:093 by °812. All 
the four species of Pastors that breed hereabouts lay eggs of the 
same character ; yet those of each are clearly separable from those 
of the others, and each has its different style of nest-architec- 
ture. A fortnight ago, driving out one morning we found that 
a colony of the Bank-Mynah (Acridotheres ginginianus) had 
taken possession of some fresh excavations on the banks of a 
small stream. The excavation was about ten feet deep ; and in 
its face, in a band of softer and more sandy earth than the rest, 
about one foot below the surface of the ground, these Mynahs 
had bored innumerable holes. They had taken no notice of the 
workmen—who had been continuously employed within a few 
yards of them, and informed us that the Mynahs had first made 
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their appearance there only a month previously. On digging 
into the bank, we found the holes all connected with each other 
in one place or another, so that apparently every Mynah could 
get into or out from its nest by any one of the hundred and odd 
holes in the face of the excavation. The holes averaged about 
3 inches in diameter, and twisted and turned up and down, 
right and left, in a wonderful manner. Each hole terminated 
in a more or less well-marked bulb (if I may use the term) or 
ege-chamber, situated from 4 to 7 feet from the face of the 
bank. The egg-chamber was floored with a loose nest of grass, 
a few feathers, and, in many instances, scraps of snake-skins. It 
is not easy to discover what induces so many birds that build in 
holes in banks to select, out of the infinite variety of things 
organic and inorganic, pieces of snake-skin for their nests. They 
are at best harsh unmanageable things, not so warm as feathers, 
which are ten times as numerous, nor so soft as cotton or old 
rags, which lie about broadcast, nor so cleanly as dry twigs 
and grass. Can it be that snakes have any repugnance to their 
“ worn-out weeds,” that they dislike these mementos of their 
fall*, and that birds breeding in holes into which snakes are likely 
to come, by instinct select these exuvie as “scare-snakes” ? 
In some of the nests we found three or four callow young; 
but in the majority of the terminal chambers were four more 
or less incubated eggs. These are fully as glossy as, and of a 
somewhat deeper blue (or greenish-blue, as the case may be) 
than those of the Pied Starling, and are moreover smaller; in 
length none excceded 1°125 in., and some were only ‘906 long, 
while in breadth they varied from ‘812 to °75; the average 
I take to be about 1:062 by ‘781. I noticed that the tops of 
all the mud pillars (which had been left standing to measure 
the work by) had been drilled through and through by the 
Mynahs, obviously not for breeding-purposes, as not one of 
them contained the vestige of a nest, but either for amusement 


* When the snake,” says an Arabic commentator, “tempted Adam, it 
was a winged animal. To punish its misdeeds the Almighty deprived it 
of wings, and condemned it thereafter to creep for ever on its belly, add- 
ing, as a perpetual reminder to it of its trespass, a command for it to cast 
its skin yearly.” 
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or to afford pleasant sitting-places for the birds not engaged in 
incubation. While we were robbing the nests, the whole colony 
kept screaming and flying in and out of these holes in the va- 
rious pillar-tops in a very remarkable manner; and it may be 
that, after the fashion of Lapwings, they thought to lead us 
away from their eggs and induce a belief that their real homes 
were in the pillar-tops. 

After taking the Pied Pastors’ eggs, we proceeded to look up 
the nests of two more nearly allied species, which my hench- 
man had previously discovered. The first was one of that beau- 
tiful little bird the Pagoda-Mynah (Temenuchus pagodarum). 
In appearance this species pleases me more than any other 
member of the Sturnide, not excluding the gaudy African 
Lamprotornithes or the delicate Pastor roseus; there is some- 
thing so essentially “ gentlemanly ” in the look of the little bird, 
he is always so exquisitely glossy, neat, and clean, and he always 
looks so perfectly independent and so thoroughly good-hu- 
moured. In a word, this Mynah is a special favourite of mine, 
and I really felt very loath to rifle the little homestead. But it 
is not very commonly found ; so I ruthlessly sent a man up to the 
nest. This was neither more nor less than a nearly bare hole, 
worked by the birds into a decaying portion of the trunk of a 
sirris-tree ; and three beautiful very pale blue eggs were soon 
brought to me thence, amidst the noisy expostulations of the 
parents, who kept fluttering round the plunderer in his descent, 
apparently half inclined to do battle for their treasures. The 
eggs are smaller than those of either of the two species pre- 
viously noticed, and invariably of a much purer and paler blue, 
and of a more oval shape. In length they vary from ‘937 in. 
to 1:031, and in breadth from ‘687 to °75. Like those of 
the other species they have a beautiful satiny gloss, and a close 
firm grain. As far as [ have seen, the Pagoda-Mynah here 
always breeds in holes of trees; but the Common Mynah (4er7- 
dotheres tristis), three of whose nests we next proceeded to visit, 
breeds indifferently in ready-made holes of trees and of walls, 
making in them a loose nest, chiefly composed of feathers and 
straw, and laying from four to five blue eggs, larger and, as a 
rule, darker-coloured than those of any of the other three species. 
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We took fourteen eggs, varying from 1:25 in. to 1:062 in 
length, and from ‘812 to ‘937 in breadth, all more or less in- 
cubated; while in a fourth nest, in the wall of our verandah, 
we found four young ones. This was particularly noteworthy, 
because from my study-window the pair had been watched for 
the last month first laying the foundations of a future genera- 
tion, then flitting in and out of the hole with straws and fea- 
thers, ever and anon clinging to.the mouth of the aperture and 
laboriously dislodging some projecting point of mortar, then 
marching up aud down on the ground, the male screeching out 
his harsh love-song, bowing and swelling out his throat all the 
while, and then rushing after and soundly thrashing any chance 
Crow (four times his weight at least) that inadvertently passed 
too near him. Never during the whole time had either bird been 
long absent, and both had been seen together at all hours. I 
made certain that they had not begun even to sit, and behold 
there were four fine young ones, a full week old, in the nest! 
Clearly these birds are not close sitters down here; but I well 
remember a pair at Mussoorie, some 6000 feet above the level of 
the sea, the most exemplary parents, one or other being on the 
eggs at all hours of the day and night. The morning sun beats 
full upon the walls, in the inner side of which the entrance to 
the nest is; the nest itself is within four inches of the exterior 
surface, and at 11 o’clock the thermometer gave 98° as its tem- 
perature. I have often observed in the Terns (Sterna javanica, 
Seena aurantia, and Rhynchops albicollis) and Pratincoles ( Glareola 
lactea), which lay their eggs on the bare white glittering river- 
sands, that so long as the sun is high and the sand hot, they 
rarely sit upon their eggs, though one or the other of the parents 
constantly remains beside or hovers near or over them; but in 
the carly morning, on somewhat cold and cloudy days, and as the 
night draws on they are all close sitters. I suspect that instinct 
teaches the birds that when the natural temperature of the nest 
reaches a certain point, any addition of their body-heat is unne- 
cessary; and this may explain why, during the hot days (when 
we alone noticed them), in this very hot hole, the Mynahs spent 
so little of their time in the nest while the process of hatching 
was going on. 

One more picce of good luck yet remained for us. For weeks 
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I had known that our smallest Dove, the beautiful little Turtur 
humilis, was sitting. Everywhere the males were to be seen 
busy on the grass, but not a single Jady was visible. Obviously 
the “white kid” was on the knocker, if only ene could find the 
house; but this had fairly puzzled us. Just as I was entering 
the bungalow and taking a last loving glance at the fair face of 
nature, so soon to be hidden from me by dingy rooms and sallow 
faces of disputations counsel, just as I was drinking in the merry 
song of the Bulbul, soon to be drowned in the monotonous and 
everlasting pleadings purposing to show cause for and against 
everything in creation, I distinctly saw a female of the species 
fly down to her mate off the extremity of one of the lower 
branches of a huge patriarchal mango-tree. My court was to 
open at 10, and a great case (all about nothing, by the way, 
simply a vent to the feelings of two irascible bankers, who were 
too fat to turn out and fight out their mutual antipathies like 
men) was to come on—9 o’clock had struck, I had breakfast 
to get, and I make it a rule as Judge (new brooms always sweep 
clean, my friends say) to be in my seat by the last stroke of the 
Lour ; nevertheless I ran off to the tree and began to scrutinize 
the branch. After a minute I saw the eggs, two in number, 
exactly over my head, and apparently suspended by only a few 
cross threads. I got a high pair of steps, and mounted to the 
nest. It was a tiny network of grass-stems, so slightly put to- 
gcther that, as just mentioned, the eggs were clearly visible 
from below. How eggs could be hatched in such a situation I 
am at a loss to understand. The slightest storm (and we have had 
several such lately) would, I should fancy, have flung the eggs 
far away ; but there they were, fresh and unsullied. They were 
considerably smaller than those of our other common Doves (Tur- 
tur suratensis, T. cambayensis, or T. risorius), and distinguishable 
from the eggs of these species by a very faint creamy tinge, 
scarcely noticeable, except by contrast with those of the others. 
Taken alone, you would say they were pure white; placed beside 
the others, you would instantly notice in them a very faint ivory- 
like tint altogether wanting in the rest. These eggs measured 
1 inch in length by ‘75 and ‘812 in. in breadth. Thus, after a 
four hours’ journey round our gardens, my companion and I 
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returned well pleased with our excursion, and with 126 eggs 
belonging to 13 different species, some of them treasures in 
their way. 

How the time flies! The great bankers’ cases, double cross- 
actions, with heaven only knows how many reserved pleas, have 
come and gone, and the worthy gentlemen have, to the intense 
disgust of their respective counsel and attorneys, been induced 
by “the presence” (your humble servant) to cease fighting 
about and spending their substance on nothing, and have 
mutually made all the little concessions necessary, and signed a 
full and complete quittance and release so thoroughgoing and 
simple that I will trouble the sharpest of our attorneys to get 
up any new case out of the old material; and I, after twelve 
hours on the bench, have sat far into the night, growing less and 
less tired every hour, scribbling this story of our morning’s birds’- 
nesting, hoping that, perhaps, some desk-tied ornithologist like 
myself, ‘ seeing, may take heart again.” 


II.—The Bird-Stations of the Outer Hebrides. By Henry Joun 
Etwes, Lieut. and Capt. Scots Fusilier Guards, F.Z.S. 


I BELIEVE that no part of Great Britain is so interesting, and 
at the same time so little known to ornithologists in general, as 
the Outer Hebrides, or the “ Long Island,” as they are called ; 
for with the exception of the late John Macgillivray, who spent 
the summer of 1840 there*, and of the late Sir William 
Milner, who visited St. Kilda and Harris in 1847+, no one, so 
far as I know, has, within the present century, published any 
notice of the birds of those most interesting islands. 

Mr. Robert Gray, of Glasgow, however, has for several years 
been accumulating notes and obscrvations on the ornithology 
of the West Highlands, and, it is to be hoped, will shortly 
publish a work which cannot fail to be highly valued by all 
who take an interest in the natural history of our own country. 


* “í Notes on the Zoology of the OuterHebrides. By John Macgillivray.” 
Ann. & Mag. Nat. Hist. viii. pp. 7-16. 

+ “Some Account of the People of St. Kilda, and of the Birds of the 
Outer Hebrides. By W. M. E. Milner,” Zoologist, pp. 2054-2062. 


